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years before, he had actually agreed to take the Chinese mission and
had even drawn the "outfit" money, when her distress prevailed upon
him to give up the post. Now again her objections were vigorous, so
Walker declined verbally and in writing.
But Buchanan was persistent. He sent various Senators to Walker's
house, including Douglas, and himself called frequently. When Walker
told him of his wife's objections Buchanan took a new line. He set
about charming Mrs. Walker into acquiescence. He used his arts well
and at length convinced her; at least so the story goes. The press claimed
that Walker was holding out for patronage concessions to the Softs in
New York; he did not want to go out West without leaving a friendly
organization well intrenched in the East. This would be essential if he
were planning to return as Senator from the new state and run for
president in 1860. He finally allowed himself to be persuaded.6
Some of the terms of his acceptance he set forth in a letter of March
26 to Buchanan which was forthwith published widely: "I understand
that you and all your cabinet cordially concur in the opinion expressed
by me, that the actual bona fide residents of the territory of Kansas, by a
fair and regular vote, unaffected by fraud or violence, must be permitted,
in adopting their state constitution, to decide for themselves what shall
be their social institutions."7 In other words, Kansas was near enough
to statehood for popular sovereignty to apply. He planned likewise to
set forth his views in an inaugural address, which the administration
must approve beforehand. He was going to have them committed to a
popular referendum on the constitution. He would not be left holding
the bag.
He and the President took special pains to see that he would have
adequate support. Much more than usual attention was paid to the ap-
pointment of the secretary of the territory, who was really a vice gov-
ernor who acted for his chief during his absence. Frederick P. Stanton
was chosen. He was a native of the District of Columbia who had served
ten years, 1845-1855, as a Congressman from Tennessee and was now
a busy lawyer at the capital with a lucrative legal and lobby business.
Walker had confidence in his prestige and his strength of character.
He was difficult to persuade, but at length terms were made. Reverdy
Johnson would take over his law practice, and it seems Stanton was to